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Studies in Christian Philosophy, being the Boyle Lectures, 1920. By 

W. R. Matthews. London, Macmillan & Co. — pp. xiv + 231. 

Twelve shilling's net. 

The last decade has witnessed several notable additions to the litera- 
ture of that peculiarly English philosophical movement which seems 
to have appropriated for itself the name of Ethical Theism and which 
goes back very largely to the writings of Campbell Fraser and Mar- 
tineau. We have had especially Mr. Balfour's Theism and Human- 
ism, Professor Pringle-Pattison's Idea of God, Professor Sorley's 
Moral Values, and Professor Clement Webb's God and Personality — 
all of them Gifford Lectures delivered in the Scottish universities and 
representing, on a broad view, the same general tendency of thought. 
There seems no doubt that these volumes, and the very considerable 
literature of which they are but the most important examples, are 
indicative of a reaction against the very confident English Hegelian- 
ism so widely sponsored in the previous generation. 

To this new literature Professor Matthews's book essentially be- 
longs. It does not represent as original and independent a contribu- 
tion as any of the four volumes above mentioned, but it is a good 
and welcome book none the less, with some very solid thinking in it, 
and not a little that is really new and significant. On the whole we 
are perhaps as much reminded of Dean Rashdall as of any other 
writer, and, indeed, acknowledgment of his influence is made in the 
preface ; but Professor Matthews's thought has a more flexible quality 
and shows a greater readiness to allow the burden of the argument 
to fall rather upon ethical insight than upon cosmological speculation. 

Of the six lectures which the volume contains, the first two seem 
very much less excellent than the remaining four, which form a unit 
by themselves and are practically a continuous argument in defence 
of Theism. The third lecture is an endeavour to show that Theism 
is a ' live option ' as an explanation of the world. The other cosmo- 
logical hypotheses which are here, as everywhere in the volume, con- 
sidered to be ' live options ' are Absolutism, Pluralism, and Vitalism — 
from which it will be seen how modern are the terms in which the 
discussion is carried on. Naturalism, in however 'polite' a form, is 
no longer allowed the status of a ' live option ' ; a finding which must 
surely make the ashes of certain giants of the nineteenth century 
restive in their urns ! The fourth lecture is an attempt to clinch the 
preference for Theism by an appeal to the ' Moral Argument.' 
Theism, it is argued, is the only hypothesis which can adequately 
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explain the facts of the moral consciousness. This lecture, which 
had already appeared in shorter form in ths Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, is well worth reading even after one has fa- 
miliarised oneself with Professor Sorley's more detailed statement. 
At one point, however, Professor Matthews seems very unwisely to 
depart from the Kantian position that the dictates of conscience, 
though seeming to carry with them as corollaries certain theological 
beliefs, are yet apprehended as absolutely binding independently of 
any such beliefs. The principle of Rational Benevolence, he argues, 
is not self-evident, but depends for its rationality on a Theistic view 
of the world. It may be true that Kant's distinction between a Theo- 
logical Ethics and an Ethical Theology is not an entirely easy one, but 
it represents something in the facts. And, at any rate, Professor 
Matthews cannot have it both ways. If he is to support a Theistic 
cosmology by resting it on our apprehension of moral value, he cannot 
make our apprehension of that value dependent on the adoption of the 
Theistic view. The fifth lecture is a defence of the applicability of 
the conception of personality to God and follows lines that are fairly 
familiar. The concluding lecture on the idea of Creation is perhaps 
the most original bit of writing in the book. The influence of Pro- 
fessor Pringle-Pattison is obvious, but there is also much that seems 
genuinely new. Of special interest are the four pages (208-211) in 
which the possibility of a spiritual being who is at the same time free 
and created by another is defended against Dr. Bosanquet's objections. 
Something must now be said about the first two lectures. The 
second is entitled "The Christian View of the World," and is an 
endeavour to answer the historical question, What is Christianity? 
The problem is a notoriously difficult and elusive one, and the present 
summary statement will hardly be held to meet our need. Professor 
Matthews scarcely displays the same mastery as a historian that he 
does as a philosopher. Central importance is given to the dictum that 
" the most obvious contrast between the Christian civilisation and all 
others is that it is progressive. . . . Deeply rooted in the mind of 
Western civilisation is the idea of progress." But this is a statement 
that seems to stand in need of more justification than Professor Mat- 
thews offers us. The view is not uncommon that the Christianity of 
the Early and Middle Christian Ages was essentially unprogressive, 
and that the idea of progress is essentially modern, born of the Ren- 
aissance and Aufklarung, and therefore due rather to the supersedence 
of the traditional Christian cosmology than to its triumph. Perhaps 
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this view is as one-sided as our author's own, but it has at least a 
half-truth in it that ought to be reckoned with. Again Professor 
Matthews's references to Greek philosophy hardly inspire us with the 
same confidence as does the rest of his philosophical equipment. He 
seems to rely largely on Windelband — who is not always the best of 
guides. On page 48, for instance, we read of "the criticism which 
Plato and Aristotle directed against popular religion " ; but the name 
of Aristotle should not be included, for nowhere in his writings is 
there any hint of such criticism. Again on page 69 we read, " Neither 
Platonism nor Aristotelianism was, in truth, well adapted for the 
articulation of a religion whose God was above all ethical and per- 
sonal. . . . Neither the eternal ideas of Plato nor the purely tran- 
scendent God of Aristotle were analogous to the personal and ethical 
God of the Christian religion." But surely nobody who had read the 
tenth book of the Laws could deny either that Plato conceived God 
as personal or that he conceived him as fully ethical. Professor 
Matthews evidently takes the view, here as elsewhere in the volume, 
that Plato identified God with "the timeless realm of ideas." That 
is not the view that is now being taken by our best Greek scholars, 
who hold that the distinction between ideas and souls is vital to 
Plato's thought, and that God is not an idea, but a soul. Granted, 
however, that Plato may or may not have identified God with the 
Idea of the Good, there can be no doubt at all that he conceived Him 
as a living soul. If he conceived God in both ways at once, he would 
be doing no more than most modern theists do, and perhaps no more 
than any theist who is not also a pluralist is bound to do. But the 
point is that it is most unreasonable to try to prove that Plato did not 
regard God as a living soul (which it is quite certain he did) by 
claiming that in a few passages he seems, like other theists, to identify 
Him with the Idea of the Good (which is at least doubtful). 

The first lecture, mention of which we have left to the last, deals 
with the relation of religion to philosophy. The view taken is that 
" since we can draw no ultimate distinction between religion and 
philosophy, we are compelled to believe that the two are indissolubly 
united " ; that " in idea and essence they are not separate " and " are 
in some sense identical," or at most "different aspects of one move- 
ment of the human spirit." It is evident that this view, which cannot 
be much older than Hegel, has taken deep root in the Anglo-Saxon 
theological mind, and is going to die hard. Professor Matthews 
states it with almost unusual baldness. Ritschl is as usual taken as 
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the representative of the opposing view, though in reality Ritschl 
has in this matter nothing to add to Schleiermacher and little to him 
whose life-work it was to "remove (metaphysical) knowledge in 
order to make room for faith " ; and though, moreover, nowadays he 
finds himself in this particular regard in the otherwise doubtful com- 
pany of Pragmatists, Vitalists, Modernists, Positivists, Sociologists 
of the school of Durkheim, and the majority of the anthropologists, 
too. Professor Matthews's criticism of Ritschl is no less wholly be- 
side the point than most English criticism has been. It all seems 
based on the idea that Ritschl and his school are concerned to deny 
that religion presents us with any view of the real nature of 
things, and that this is what they mean when they claim that religion 
is independent of philosophy. There can be no doubt, however, that 
Ritschl's view was rather that religion alone is able to give us satisfy- 
ing knowledge of the eternal world. The point of his contention was 
that religious knowledge was, as a matter of historical fact, derived 
solely from judgments of value, and has sufficient basis in such judg- 
ments ; so that it is wrong in principle for theology either to seek the 
support, or to fear the opposition, of cosmological speculation of a 
wholly different order. And this is no less than the connecting thread 
on which the Kantian philosophy is hung. There is also a tendency 
in the chapter to suppose that Ritschl placed his reliance on uncriti- 
cised religious experience. As a matter of fact, Ritschl's whole work 
consisted in bold and even revolutionary criticism of religious experi- 
ence — that is what most of his critics have had against him. What 
he was desirous of excluding was not criticism, but criticism by the 
application of standards foreign to the essential nature of religion. 
He is never willing to dismiss a false or defective religious belief by 
showing that it is out of accord with the current conclusions of 
natural science or with the views of any school of metaphysicians. 
He never feels that he has really dealt it a serious blow until he has 
been able to show that it is inadequate and unsatisfying from a 
religious point of view. And this he can only do by criticising it in 
the light of some religious principle, some higher insight into spiritual 
value. 

John Baillie. 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 



